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Notes of the Month 


The Crisis in Argentina 

THE fortunes of Argentina have never seemed worse than they 
do today: even in the worst days of the Perén regime there was 
some hope that things might improve, or that Perén would go. 
Now it is all too much to be feared that he might come back. The 
profoundly disturbed political state of the country is inextricably 
entangled with the economic crisis. The general strike shows the 
extent to which the trade unions are refusing to co-operate with 
the Government, and the only result of prolonged labour disturb- 
ance is bound to be a progressive economic breakdown. 

The high hopes of two years ago when Perén had fallen have 
vanished, and the missed opportunities for reform and the applica- 
tion of discipline have revealed the Government’s lack of policy or 
lack of internal unity. The signs of weakness and division have 
been ably exploited by the trade unions—with or without instruc- 
tions from Perén in Caracas—and the friction between labour and 
the Government has been exploited by both sections of the 
Radicals. At the fall of Perén the political situation was relatively 
simple and the emotional climate was most suitable for the 
imposition of the austerity needed to restore the squandered 
economy. But that needed discipline cannnot beapplied now, and 
the Army and the Government have shown themselves fatally 
divided on a number of fundamental issues. General Aramburu 
is on the whole a reasonable man, with something of a social 
conscience, who would be sympathetic towards labour if economic 
circumstances allowed. His tenure of office is dependent to some 
extent on the goodwill of the extremists in the armed forces whose 
aim is to throw away democratic pretences and install a strong 
dictatorship that would put the trade unions in their place, 
rigorously extirpate all vestiges of peronismo, and, in the economic 
sphere, substitute controls for expansion. 

The moderates, led by Aramburu, have so far held to their plan 
for elections in 1958: the idea of electing a Constituent Assembly 
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to reform, among other things, the electoral law seems chiefly to be 
designed to introduce proportional representation instead of the 
present system of bloc representation,’ so as to ensure that the 
‘wrong’ party does not gain control. The wrong party would be 
Dr Frondizi’s ‘Intransigent’ Radicals, with a neo-peronista plat- 
form, or some more direct form of peronismo. 

The Constituent Assembly is sitting, quite fruitlessly, and all 
that has been gained so far is a none too encouraging analysis of the 
polling that elected its members. Out of a total of just over 8 
million ballots cast the largest single number were blank 
(2,115,860), and it is assumed that this represents the Peronista 
vote—the Peronista Party is banned and its one-time members 
were instructed to vote blank. The Union Civica Radical del 
Pueblo, the right-wing branch of the Radicals under Dr Ricardo 
Balbin, polled 2,106,500 votes, and Dr Arturo Frondizi’s left- 
wing ‘Intransigent’ Radicals 1,850,600. The remaining 2 million 
votes were distributed among several minor parties. 

The evident hardening of the Peronista front among the trade 
unions may be the result of machinations by Perén himself in 
Caracas—allegations are numerous but the truth is elusive—or it 
may be a reflection of its electoral success; or it may also be an 
attitude that is easily adopted by the unions for bargaining pur- 
poses, since it constitutes a familiar rallying ground from which to 
fight an apparently weak Government. 

The imposition of a state of siege—under which personal 
freedoms are limited—in order to arrest recalcitrant union leaders 
was thought to be the work of the military extremists, forced on 
General Aramburu against his will. The unions’ retaliation in the 
form of further strike action was to be expected. The battle, it 
seems, will be between labour and the military extremists, with 
General Aramburu a powerless onlooker, and the two Radical 
parties declining in importance unless they can contribute some 
constructive ideas. 

The economic background for this explosive drama could hardly 
be more sombre. Domestically, inflation has reached altogether 
new levels; there are shortages and obstructions; transport, electric 
energy, and the petroleum industry are in a backward and neg- 
lected state and are preventing economic recovery; agriculture is 


* Under the bloc system in Argentina two-thirds of the seats in Congress go 
to the majority party, however small its majority. With proportional representa- 
tion no party would have an absolute majority unsupported by others. 
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a long way from recovering its old buoyancy . . . the recital is 
endless. Internationally, Argentina will perhaps just succeed in 
balancing her trade for 1957 at around U.S. $1,000 million in 
each direction, but there are debts of some U.S. $500 million to 
European countries, and the most urgent capital needs to restore 
efficiency to the basic industries and services represent some 
U.S. $1,200 million, for investment over the next four or five years. 

Clearly—and this is fully appreciated by all but the most violent 
nationalists in the Army—foreign capital, particularly private 
capital, could do 2 great deal to fulfil these investment needs, but 
political stability is obviously an essential condition. The longer 
political stability is delayed by the failure of the Government and 
the union leaders to agree on some form of economic discipline, 
the greater will be the opportunity for Perén to return in the role of 
peacemaker, and the greater will be the discouragement of foreign 
capital and the longer the delay in Argentina’s economic and social 
recovery. 

It is to be hoped that General Aramburu will not allow himself 
to be forced by the extremists into any tough policy, since in 
present circumstances and states of mind it would only provoke 
tougher reaction. 


Forty Years of Soviet Power 

In honour of the 40th anniversary of the October Revolution the 
Department of Propaganda and the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism attached to the Party Central Committee have issued so-called 
‘Theses’ whose aim is to provide a correct interpretation of the 
events and policies of the last forty years. These were published 
in all the national papers of 15 September 1957, taking up the 
whole issue. Their publication is particularly important because 
Stalin’s Short History of the Communist Party has been discredited, 
while the new history, promised at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
has not yet appeared. The following subjects were dealt with. 

(i) ‘Victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution and Consolida- 
tion of Dictatorship of the Proletariat in U.S.S.R.’—The Revolution 
was born out of the growing contradictions of capitalism. Russia, being 
the weakest link in the chain of imperialism, became the centre of the 
international revolutionary movement. The Communist Party, inspiring 
the revolutionary masses, with their help overcame the opposition of 
counter-revolutionary forces and of defeatists within the Party (Kamen- 
ev, Zinoviev). The Revolution, unlike other such movements, establish- 
ed true democracy based on dictatorship of the proletariat and freedom 
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from exploitation. However, the imperialists, led by the governing 
circles of Britain, the U.S.A., and France, saw in it a menace to their 
parasitic existence and strove to strangle it by military intervention. At 
the cost of terrible privations, the workers and peasants, led by the 
Communist Party, defeated both the interventionists and the counter- 
revolutionaries. In this they were helped by the working classes in the 
capitalist countries. 

(ii) ‘The Construction of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. is the main result 
of the October Revolution.’-—The construction of socialism was ham- 
pered by the chaos resulting from war and civil war, and by the active 
hostility of imperialist countries. It was also necessary to overcome the 
hostile groups within the Party acting as the hidden agents of the 
defeated exploiting classes within the country. The unprecedented 
successes of socialist construction aroused the fears of international 
monopolists, in particular those of Britain and the U.S.A., and induced 
them to support and arm German Fascism. To pave the way to socialist 
transformation of the countryside, the Party persuaded the mass of 
the peasants that collectivization and mechanization offered the only way 
to a wealthy and cultured life. However, fierce opposition to collectiviza- 
tion on the part of ‘kulaks’ forced the Soviet State to liquidate the 
‘kulaks’ as a class. 

(iii) ‘Heroic Deeds of the Soviet People in the Great Patriotic War.’— 
‘The Second World War was started by German Fascism but this was 
merely the fiercest gang of the Imperialists.’ The imperialists of the 
U.S.A., Britain, and France, in direct contradiction to their national 
interest, spent vast sums to help German monopolists to nourish 
Fascism and arm its forces. They encouraged Hitler in his claims on 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and refused Soviet proposals for joint 
action against Fascism. [No mention is made of the Soviet-German 
alliance of 1939-41.] Even when Germany had enslaved eleven Euro- 
pean countries and the threat of defeat hung over Britain, the imperial- 
ists hoped that the U.S.S.R. and Germany would be weakened by a 
mutually destructive war and they coul¢ then dictate peace terms to 
both. The United States and Britain promised a Second Front in 
Europe in 1942, but this promise was fulfilled only in 1944 when it was 
clear that the Soviet Army was capable of defeating Germany alone. 
Even then, their main concern was penetration in the Balkans, which 
enabled Germany, without withdrawing any forces from the Soviet 
Front, to break through in the Ardennes. Churchill’s appeal for an 
immediate Soviet offensive to relieve pressure on the Western Front 
was complied with despite very unfavourable circumstances, and was 
completely successful. ‘Considerable contribution to the defeat of 
Germany was made by the people of France, Britain, the United States, 
and other countries.’ 

(iv) “The Communist Party, Leader and Inspirer of Victories of the 
Soviet People.—The October Revolution shows that the decisive 
condition for the fulfilment of the historic role of the working class is 
the leadership of the Communist Party. Thus, whoever attempts, 
consciously or unconsciously, to weaken the leading role of the Party 
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helps the foes of Communism. The Party’s greatest asset is its unity and 
discipline. Thus it unanimously condemned Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
and Molotov, thus demonstrating the moral-political unity of Soviet 
society. 

(v) ‘Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union and the Struggle of Peoples 
for Peace.’—Soviet foreign policy is based on the interests of Soviet 
workers, which is identical with the interests of workers throughout the 
world. The Soviet Union has repeatedly raised the question of dis- 
armament etc. But the monopolist-reactionary forces and the governing 
circles and militarists of the U.S.A. have encircled the socialist coun- 
tries with military bases and aggressive blocs. The main aggressive role 
is again allotted to German militarist-revanchistes. The U.S.S.R. con- 
sistently stands for peaceful regulation of all disputed questions. 

(vi) ‘Influence of the Great October Socialist Revolution on the 
Historic Fate of Mankind.’—All peoples saw in the Revolution an 
inspiring example, and in the structure it created discerned the pattern 
of that future towards which the workers of all countries aspire. The 
pattern of world power has changed radically in favour of the socialist 
camp. The Soviet Union as the most powerful and experienced member 
constantly helps and supports other socialist countries, who regard it 
with brotherly gratitude and friendship. Socialism is impossible with- 
out the dictatorship of the proletariat, but its forms and the ways of 
achieving it, as well as the tempo of socialist transformation, may vary. 
The growing crisis of capitalism has led lately to the spread of rotten 
ideas of ‘national Communism’ and reformism which essentially 
reflect right-wing socialist influence on unstable elements in the 
Communist Parties. The example of the Soviet Union and its national 
policy has inspired the dependent countries in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. The colonial system is rapidly falling apart. Since the second 
World War half the population of the world has achieved independence. 
The people of former colonies can rely on disinterested help from 
socialist countries in strengthening their economic and _ political 
independence. 











The Aftermath of the Hungarian 
Revolution 


Tue Hungarian Revolution of a year ago, though a classical ex- 
ample of a liberal uprising, was the first instance of one to be 
directed against a Communist dictatorship. The revolution, which 
was preceded by a reformist movement, had four stages.' The first, 
from 23 to 29 October 1956, ended with the defeat of the Soviet 
army and the armoured units of the Communist Party. The second, 
the stage of victorious revolution, lasted from 29 October to 
3 November. The third and tragic phase of renewed Soviet 
aggression began on 4 November and ended on 11 November, 
during which fighting was confined between the Soviet army and 
the Hungarian people. The fourth stage, after the defeat of armed 
resistance, lasted almost two months, while two forces faced each 
other in Hungary, one consisting of the occupation army, the other 
of the Hungarian workers, who had the Workers’ Councils as their 
spokesmen. Although the Kadar ‘government’ had already been 
appointed on 4 November by the occupation authorities, it was 
not this which defeated the passive resistance of the Hungarian 
people but the power of the Soviet army, which made use of 
Kadar as its spokesman and intermediary. Nothing could more 
clearly have proved the latter’s lack of authority than the abduction 
of Imre Nagy by the Soviet authorities on 22 November, in spite of 
the safe-conduct Kadar gave him. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KADAR REGIME 

From 12 November to 12 December Kadar negotiated with the 
Budapest Workers’ Council—at that time the principal authority 
in the country—with the object of achieving the workers’ return 
to the factories. To this end he promised the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, free elections, a multi-party system, the publication of trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union, and the right of the Workers’ 
Councils to run the factories. These were, however, only verbal 
promises. Kadar refused to give any written statement, and on 
25 November he revoked them. 

Meanwhile the Soviet army authorities dissolved a number of 
revolutionary councils, and this was codified by a decree of the 
Kadar Government on 8 December. Four days later the Govern- 

1 See ‘The Hungarian Revolution’, in _ World Today, January 1957. 
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ment declared the Budapest Workers’ Council illegal, and a decree 
issued simultaneously abolished all Workers’ Councils above the 
factory level. Thus by the middle of December it had become clear 
that the Kadar regime was unable to fulfil the function for which it 
had been appointed, namely that of appeasing the Hungarian 
people by mere promises. That this was its original task seems to 
be evident from Kadar’s broadcast on 4 November, in which he 
defined his Government as born of the revolution, both in name 
and spirit, and promised a number of the concessions demanded. 
At this early juncture, and even up to the beginning of 1957, the 
passivity with which the Western world and also the non-com- 
mitted nations responded to the Soviet aggression was not yet 
conclusive; the Soviet Union would therefore have preferred it if 
Kadar could have produced a provisional settlement by reconcilia- 
tion. But when passive resistance in Hungary continued it became 
clear that coercive measures would have to be applied. The Soviet 
authorities had already arrested and deported a number of young 
people in November, a fact admitted by the chief of the Hungarian 
Press Department on 3 December. These deportations were not 
selective: young people were rounded up in the streets with the 
object of frightening the population into submission. A further 
instrument of coercion was the introduction of summary jurisdic- 
tion, not only against crime but also against incitement, the un- 
licenced possession of fire-arms, and failure to report such pos- 
session. Special courts were set up to deal with such charges. 

By these and other measures, codified by decrees issued by 
Kadar but enforced by the Soviet occupation army, the fourth, 
passive stage of the revolution was brought to an end by the 
beginning of January. The last section of the working class to con- 
tinue with its strike was the miners, but finally they too were 
forced to resume production. On 28 December the Writers’ Union 
still dared to issue a declaration to the effect that the Soviet 
aggression was a ‘historical mistake’. Soon afterwards it was sus- 
pended. It could be said that the revolution was finally over by 
11 January, when the last armed rising took place in the heavy 
industrial centre on the island of Csepel. 

At the beginning of January, Khrushchev and Malenkov visited 
Budapest. So did Chou En Lai, in the course of his extensive world 
tour. During these visits Kadar’s status was affirmed, despite his 
inability to fulfil his initial task. It is only thenceforward that one 
can speak of a ‘Kadar regime’, which followed on the last stage of 
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the revolution. The chapter of this regime is still not closed, 
although the trend of events during 1957 points to certain con- 
clusions in the future. 

One cannot help speculating over the reasons the Russians had 
for retaining K4dar, despite his initial failure. The fact that he had 
participated in Imre Nagy’s Government and subscribed to the 
revolutionary programme up to 2 November perhaps gave them 
an even stronger hold over him than over an uncompromised 
Communist politician. Moreover, he had also been a victim of 
Rakosi and was therefore a suitable person to put forward the 
thesis of Rakosi’s responsibility for subsequent events. It was also 
assumed that Chou En Lai was in favour of Kadar as opposed to 
an unequivocal reversion to Stalinist politicians, although the 
latter are also represented both in the Government and in the 
Party leadership. Finally, one should not entirely rule out the fact 
that a monolithic dictatorship, unlike parliamentary governments, 
abhors any change. 


INITIAL EFFORTS TOWARDS COMPROMISE 


The Kadar regime as it gradually developed, not by evolving its 
own policy but by following Moscow’s advice, can be defined as a 
dictatorship which is re-establishing Stalinist practice in all its 
rigidity in the political sphere while endeavouring to satisfy certain 
popular demands in the spheres of economics and administration. 
This dictatorship imposed from above is endeavouring to muster 
support from below by bribery, through improvement of the 
standard of living, and above all by making small concessions, 
more apparent than real. It is pursuing a dual policy throughout: 
that of oppression of, and compromise with, the people. Emphasis 
either on the former or the latter has been fluctuating; this has also 
been determined by external events and economic conditions. 

The definite shift of accent from compromise to oppression did 
not become evident until April. In the first three months of the 
year there were still many signs of a willingness to compromise. 
During this period the loss of prestige suffered by the Soviet 
Union in the free world, following on its two aggressions against 
Hungary, was still evident. After the solution of the Suez crisis, 
the Atlantic Alliance was mended and the United Nations had 
more time to spare for Hungary; doubts and questionings were 
rife among the Communist Parties in the West; the non-commit- 
ted countries, whilst sitting on the fence, were leaning rather to- 
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wards the West, and the Soviets’ effort to mobilize them against 
the Eisenhower Doctrine did not sound very convincing just after 
the policy of oppression which they had applied in Hungary. 
Moreover the Polish Government had still not endorsed the 
authorized version of the ‘counter-revolution’, and the re- 
established Soviet intimacy with Yugoslavia had suffered consider- 
ably from the cautious support given by the Yugoslavs to certain 
aspects of the revolution. Therefore it was essential that any re- 
lapse in Hungary should be averted. 

Moreover, in the absence of an organized party, the backbone of 
every Communist society, the State was still too weak to ignore the 
mood of the masses. The revolution was not yet condemned out- 
right; responsibility for it was attributed almost entirely to the 
Rakosi-Geré regime, accused of creating ‘a climate suitable for 
counter-revolution’ through its ‘sectarian dogmatism’. Naturally, 
the actual ‘counter-revolution’ had to be represented as organized 
by the ‘imperialists’ in order to justify the intervention by Soviet 
troops under the terms of the Warsaw Pact, which inter alia 
affirms non-intervention in the internal affairs of the contracting 
parties, armed assistance being foreseen only in the event of an 
attack on one of the parties.! Thus it was necessary to equate the 
revolution with an imperialist armed attack. Imre Nagy and 
Losonczy were still not called traitors but ‘revisionist deviation- 
ists’, and on 2 February Gyula Kallai, in a speech to medical 
students, protested against the allegation that the Hungarian 
youth who took part in the fighting, and the workers who took 
part in strikes, were ‘counter-revolutionaries’, although he added 
that they deserved no praise for these activities. In the same speech 
he referred to circumstances which had disturbed Soviet-Hungarian 
relations but assured the students that these would be duly recti- 
fied. This implied, if rather obscurely, that Soviet troops might 
withdraw. The possible enlargement of the Government by non- 
Communist members was also mentioned from time to time. It was 
still assumed that new elections might take place after the expira- 
tion of the Parliament’s mandate in May 1957. References were 
made to multi-party systems in other Communist States, such as 
prevail in Poland and China, and the possibility of elections on the 
Polish pattern was not excluded, inferring that in spite of what had 


1 The Warsaw Pact, concluded on 14 May 1955 (the day before the signature 
of the Austrian State Treaty), was the instrument providing legal justification 
for the continued presence of Soviet troops in Hungary and Rumania. 
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taken place the Kadar regime might still revert to a Gomulka-like 
solution. And the majority of the leaders of the reformist epoch, 
writers and intellectuals, were not yet under arrest. 

The Workers’ Councils were still acknowledged on the factory 
level, although it had been made quite clear that political prob- 
lems were not their concern. While the workers’ revolutionary 
institutions were gradually emasculated, their demands for wage 
increases were satisfied in an almost generous manner. All that 
mattered was to liquidate their resistance and get production 
back to normal. In January 1957, the factories of Budapest em- 
ployed 400,000 men, 15,000 less than a year before, a decline 
probably to be accounted for by the numbers who had left the 
country. But although the number of workers had decreased only 
by 34 per cent, output had fallen by 28 per cent, whereas the sum 
total of wages was 22 per cent higher than in January 1956. The 
average income of an industrial worker had risen from 1,112 
forints in January 1956 to 1,417 forints in January 1957. Clearly 
the factories were working shorter hours and paying out higher 
wages. As soon as the Kadar regime came into power concessions 
were also made to the peasants, which to date have not been re- 
voked. Chief of these was the abolition of compulsory grain 
deliveries: the peasants were free to sell their products at normal 
market prices and thus substantially augment their income. 
Moreover, there had been no repeal of the decree issued during the 
revolution whereby peasants could not be compelled to join co- 
operatives and members of Kolkhozes were free to leave them. As 
a result of this the number of co-operatives was considerably re- 
duced through voluntary dissolution. 

The regime also made concessions to the middle class by re- 
introducing private initiative for the small artisan and the retail 
trade. Through these various measures it finally succeeded in 
getting the economic machinery going again. At the same time the 
strict regulations which had hitherto governed the life of the 
people were to some extent relaxed. The compulsory teaching of 
Russian was still not reintroduced. Western books and films sud- 
denly appeared, and for some time no Russian films were shown. 
The theatres were allowed to perform Western plays or plays by 
Hungarian authors of the ancien régime, preferably those of a 
lighter genre. These concessions to popular taste in non-political 
matters aimed at camouflaging the ban on politically engaged 
reformist literature. Newspapers were permitted to transform 
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themselves from mouthpieces of socialist tenets into tabloids with 
gossip columns on the private lives of film stars and other idols of 
the Western world. The general tone of the press conveyed a cer- 
tain inspired levity. Prostitution, hitherto banned, was once more 
made legal. On the surface every means was employed in order to 
make people forget the revolution and all that it involved. 

In short, broadly speaking, the Kadar regime, which had at first 
endeavoured to exploit the revolution for its own purposes, now 
tried to perform a vanishing trick by making people, both at home 
and abroad, believe that the revolution had never taken place. This 
policy was probably devised in Moscow on the lines of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) adopted in the Soviet Union by the 
Tenth Party Congress in 1921. NEP abolished the compulsory 
requisitioning of agricultural products, encouraged private initia- 
tive in industry and trade, and introduced a general relaxation in 
Soviet life. It was adopted shortly after the Kronstadt mutiny and 
the widespread famine in order to appease the dissatisfied ele- 
ments amongst both peasants and workers, tired of their past 
sufferings under wartime Communism. Lenin called it ‘a calculated 
retreat in order to regain the lost contact with the masses’. The 
response of people in Hungary to the NEP policy can only be 
understood by taking into account the general disillusion over the 
proven inability of the Western world to provide any tangible 
support during and after the revolution. Thus a resigned pre- 
occupation with everyday life followed as an anti-climax to the 
revolutionary fervour. 

Parallel with such concessions in non-political spheres ran the 
rebuilding of the dictatorial power, first of the State and later of the 
Party. Decree laws enacted in December and January reinstated 
detention for reasons of public security, i.e. the concentration 
camps. Under these laws, any persons whose activities or be- 
haviour endangered public order or security, and in particular the 
undisturbed continuity of productive work and transport, might 
be detained. On 19 March a further decree reintroduced the de- 
portation of ‘persons dangerous to the State and public security’ 
from their legal domiciles to another location where they were kept 
under police supervision. This system had been introduced by 
Rakosi and later abolished under the first Government of Imre 
Nagy. Among the severest decrees was perhaps the one introduc- 
ing the death penalty for inciting to or advocating strikes in a 
factory with more than a hundred workers. 
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At the same time a new State security police was gradually re- 
cruited which now, jointly with the Russian occupation authorities, 
became responsible for the maintenance of order. This new militia 
was recruited almost entirely from former members of the security 
police and Party officials. To begin with, a number of these people 
still hesitated to come forward, fearing retaliation after the acts of 
vengeance taken against the secret police during the revolution. 
Moreover, at that time it was still conceivable that the Western 
Powers might be able to achieve the evacuation of the Soviet army 
from Hungary. However, the clearer it became that Soviet power 
in Hungary had been fully and permanently re-established, the 
more eagerly former members of the secret police and Party 
officials offered their services. Thus the Kadar regime, which has 
made Rakosi responsible for the revolution, has been applying his 
methods of coercion with a security force recruited from his former 
police force. 

By March it had become increasingly evident that the overtures 
made towards the workers and intellectuals were having dis- 
appointing results. Ever since then, the regime’s policy has implied 
a tendency to restore the conditions prevailing before 1953. By the 
end of February steps were already being taken against the trade 
unions’ efforts to retain their independence and their right to 
strike. At the beginning of March an article in the Party paper 
Népszabadsdg by Jézsef Révai, the former ideologist of the 
Rakosi group, attacked the Party leadership for its one-sided 
approach to the events of October. According to Révai, the Party 
leadership was holding the Rakosi-Geré regime entirely respon- 
sible for these events and had not carried into practice the dual 
fight against Rakosi’s dogmatism and the revisionism of Imre 
Nagy, being too lenient towards the revisionists and too severe 
towards the dogmatists. The reappearance of an adherent of 
Rakosi was interpreted as a tactical stroke of Kadar’s, aimed at 
threatening those who were unwilling to co-operate with him 
with a still worse solution than the present one—the complete re- 
establishment of Stalinist practice. It is, however, equally possible 
that the move was suggested from Moscow, for it coincided with 
the views expressed there, condemning those who were stressing 
the shortcomings of Stalin while underestimating his great 
merits; indeed it could even have been suggested by Moscow in 
order to remind Kadar himself that there was still another alterna- 
tive. 
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At the end of March, Kadar went to Moscow. In the statements 
following this visit he fully adopted the Soviet version of the revo- 
lution, which referred to Imre Nagy as a traitor. Doubtless the 
foundations of the new ideology and policy were laid down on this 
occasion, and the Kadar Government was either ordered or per- 
mitted to step up its policy of coercion and re-establish a full- 
fledged Party dictatorship. Further agreements were also conclud- 


ed on Soviet economic help to Hungary, and the perpetuation of 
the Soviet occupation was settled. 


FROM CONCILIATION TO COERCION 


The change from conciliation to coercion now definitely set in. 
The spiritual leaders of the reformist movement were arrested one 
after the other. First to go were the Communist writers Gyula 
Hay, Zoltan Zelk, Tibor Tardos, and lastly Tibor Déry, the novel- 
ist under consideration for this year’s Nobel Prize. These were 
followed by Attila Szigeti, who had been chairman of the revo- 
lutionary council in Gyér and who in the earlier stage of the Kadar 
regime was still permitted to take part in an official delegation to 
Bulgaria, and Istvan Bibé, who as Minister of State in the Nagy 
Government continued to work on the new socialist and demo- 
cratic constitution of Hungary even after the second Russian 
attack. Both of these belonged to the National Peasant Party. 
Zoltan Tildy, the former head of the Republic and leader of the 
Smallholders’ Party, was placed under house arrest. The Writers’ 
Union, temporarily suspended in January, was now finally dis- 
solved. Meanwhile the Attorney-General of Budapest issued a 
statement that the Government promised neither reconciliation 
nor clemency to those who desired to overthrow the system. 

The policy of coercion was no longer carried out by the Soviet 
authorities but by the newly recruited security force, working 
hand in hand with the reorganized Party. Shock troops of the 
Party were again penetrating into every walk of life, abolishing 
non-Party organizations and institutions formed during the 
revolution and even previously. Thus the right of free organization 
conceded to students was revoked, and at the end of March the 
Communist Youth Federation was brought into being as the sole 
authorized youth organization. 

The changes in Kadarist practice were clearly demonstrated in 
the case of the two journalists Gyula Obersovszky and Istvan 
Gali, both former Communists who, during the revolution, had 
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edited Igazsdg, the paper of the revolutionary youth movement. 
After the second Russian attack they continued to issue pamphlets. 
They were amongst the first to be arrested and, as a typical Com- 
munist non sequitur, their case was coupled with that of a girl 
medical student who during the fighting had killed one of the 
secret police. On 8 April the two journalists were sentenced to 
three and one years’ imprisonment respectively. On 20 June the 
Supreme Court revised this sentence and instead condemned 
them to death. Only after the outcry of Western intellectuals, in- 
cluding such Communists as Picasso and Aragon, was this sen- 
tence commuted to life imprisonment. The other accused, how- 
ever, the girl student, who had not the solidarity of the inter- 
national intellectual world behind her, had to die. 

There were three main landmarks in the re-establishment of 
rigid Party dictatorship and perpetuation of the colonial status 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union: the conclusion of the Soviet-Hungarian 
Agreement of 27 May on the stationing of Soviet troops in 
Hungary; the session of the Hungarian Parliament—the first to 
be held since the October revolution—which opened on 11 May; 
and the annual Party Conference, held in June. 

The Soviet-Hungarian Agreement provides for the ‘temporary’ 
stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary on the basis of the Warsaw 
Pact. It contains no reference to the number of occupation troops. 
This is at present estimated at about 70,000, as compared with 
about 25,000 before the revolution. Jurisdiction over Soviet 
soldiers in the cases of civil and criminal offences is reserved to the 
Hungarian courts on the pattern of the Soviet-Polish Agreement, 
but such reservations have probably little meaning in practice. At 
the same time the old sycophantic attitude towards Russia was now 
fully revived. No ministerial statement was complete without an 
expression of gratitude to the great Soviet Union for having 
liberated the Hungarian people from the imperialist counter- 
revolutionaries. The Russian language again became compulsory 
in schools. Everything emanating from Russia was again described 
as bigger and better and nobler. Such gestures might be considered 
by the Western observer as of minor significance—as mere words. 
In a Communist dictatorship, however, matters of form acquire 
great importance, as it is only through such symbols that any atti- 
tude can be expressed, in the absence of any free political life and 
speech. This is why the change of tone towards the Soviet Union, 
i.e. reversion to the idiom that prevailed during the Rakosi regime, 
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has again proved a strong irritant. For the same reason the 
abolition of the Kossuth coat of arms by Parliament became a 
symbol of Kadar’s strengthened position. 

The parliamentary session in May clarified the regime’s position 
in many other respects, apart from the revival of subservience to 
‘the heroic Red Army’ which, for a second time, had spared no 
sacrifice ‘in order to liberate Hungary’. During this session Parlia- 
ment extended its mandate by a further two years—the country 
was said to be too busy with reconstruction to stand the strain of 
elections—thus destroying any likelihood of new elections on the 
Polish pattern. Full responsibility for the events of October was 
now attributed to Imre Nagy and his group: these were no longer 
described as tools of the counter-revolutionaries but as counter- 
revolutionaries themselves, who had sought to wreck the Workers’ 
State and restore the ancien régime. The impressive list of counter- 
revolutionaries, including names borrowed from the Almanac de 
Gotha, as well as those of the late Regent, Archduke Otto, the 
Cardinal Archbishop, and members of the Anglo-American 
' Intelligence Service, were relegated to the role of accessories. 
‘Revisionist tendencies’ were also blamed for the disorientation of 
youth and of the intellectuals who, according to Kadar, had 
endeavoured in October to take over the power from the working 
class. The only stratum towards which Kadar still expressed a con- 
ciliatory tone was in fact that of the writers and intellectuals: he 
promised that in future the State would no longer interfere with 
them in the same bureaucratic and petty manner as in the past, and 
he also endorsed up to a point the writers’ criticism of the past 
dictatorship of thought. 

The formulae voiced in Parliament in a purely demagogic man- 
ner by Kadar and his spokesman Marosdn were recapitulated in 
more scientific and dogmatic fashion by Gyula Kallai in the 
Party’s ideological review Tdrsadalmi Szemle, which reappeared in 
May for the first time since the revolution. This reappearance in 
itself confirmed that after the confusion and hesitations of the in- 
itial period the ‘authorized version’ had now been supplied by 
Moscow. Responsibility for the mistakes of the past was divided: 
the onus was laid on Rakosi for the excessive industrialization 
which by 1953 had led to a substantial decrease in wages, and also 
to the personality cult and offences against Socialist legality. 
Otherwise the merits of this era were greatly stresssed. According 
to Kallai, Imre Nagy’s mistakes went back to 1953, for it was then 
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that he started to mobilize the middle classes and accepted their 
definitions of freedom and democracy. He was also an offender 
against Party discipline and central authority; this led to the anar- 
chism of petty bourgeois intellectuals who, although claiming to 
be an opposition group within the Party, were in fact fighting 
against it. The conclusion for the future was the abolition of all 
fractional opposition within the Party, a slogan identical with 
Lenin’s call during his NEP policy for ‘Party unity’. 

The regime’s fundamental dogma, however—so Kéallai’s 
article states—asserts that the dictatorship of the proletariat, if 
overthrown, cannot be succeeded by any other system than by a 
Fascist counter-revolution. It is this dogma on which the new 
Party has been organized, on which all classes are being reared 
through the various Party cells, and which, like all dogmas that 
bear the stamp of infallibility, cannot fail to have a certain influ- 
ence on such believers as prefer religion to rationalism. It purports 
to demonstrate even to some of those who participated and be- 
lieved in the revolution that their aspirations were hopeless, for no 
democratic regime, but only Fascism, could have resulted from it. 

According to Kallai, Imre Nagy was not driven into his counter- 
revolutionary attitude; he consciously prepared and plotted the 
downfall of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kallai admitted 
that a substantial number of the workers took an active part in 
what he called the ‘counter-revolution’. But, he wrote, this was 
largely due to the over-industrialization which took place between 
1949 and 1954, as a result of which 400,000 people of peasant and 
middle-class origin were recruited into industry. From now on 
such a ‘class-alien element’ must be excluded from political life. 
The solution should be a smaller Party, with a limited but reliable 
membership—the same conclusion as was drawn by Lenin at the 
Tenth Party Congress in 1921. 

Kadar himself, whether wittingly or unwittingly, has admitted 
that his policy need not necessarily be endorsed by the majority of 
the people. ‘It is not the task of the leadership,’ he said,? ‘to carry 
out the wishes and the will of the masses. However odd this may 
sound, I say it explicitly. . . In the past, we were faced with 
situations when the working strata acted against their own interests. 
What is the task of the leadership in such a situation? To carry out 
mechanically the wrong conceptions? No, this is not its task. Its 
task is to represent the interests of the masses.’ 


1 In his closing speech in Parliament, 11 May 1957. 
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At the end of June the annual Party Congress was held, at 
which Kadar reported in the name of the Central Committee. One 
of his principal themes was vigilance, the need to remember the 
lessons of October and fight relentlessly against revisionist ten- 
dencies. He stressed the intensification of the class war and the 
need to retaliate for the provocations in October. At the same time, 
there was still a slight conciliatory undertone in his statement that 
those who had been misled should not be treated as enemies and 
punished but led back to the right path. 

The Congress’s resolution, which was substantially devoted to 
rewriting the history of the revolution, did contribute one novel 
motive: had the Soviet Union not intervened, Hungary would 
have been divided into two. Later, in August, this was elaborated 
to the effect that Hungary would have shared the fate of Korea and 
Vietnam, as it was the aim of the imperialists to set up a separatist 
state in Trans-Danubia. The Party membership was listed as 
345,000 (about 40 per cent of the pre-revolutionary Party) and the 
number of cells as 13,000. The reduced number was deemed an 
advantage, as those who were hesitant in a crisis no longer belong- 
ed to the organization. Also recommended were the re-establish- 
ment of Party seminaries and Party classes, the reintroduction of 
compulsory teaching of Marxism-Leninism in all colleges and 
universities, and the organization of discussion groups for clarifica- 
tion of all daily problems of a theoretical nature. 

The tone of both the parliamentary session in May and the 
Party Conference in June contained an element of self-satisfaction. 
The members of the Government and the Central Committee of 
the Party, who are in fact identical, seemed to be congratulating 
themselves on having been able to get ‘back to normal’ six months 
after the revolution. This self-satisfaction was based on three 
achievements. The first of these was their positive success in resur- 
recting the Party and the security forces. The two, in fact, are 
almost identical. The number of Party officials is estimated at 
40,000 and the new Party-controlled police force at about 130,000. 
Thus about half the Party members consist of the functionaries 
and police force. The second achievement was what they called the 
defeat of the imperialist intrigues, by which they in fact meant that 
they were able to rebuild their new Party and State machine under 
Soviet protection without interference from the Western world. 

The third achievement was that of economic reconstruction. 
Here the Kadar regime has indeed achieved remarkable results, 
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largely due to an entirely new approach in Soviet policy. For the 
first time in the history of the Soviet world, the Soviet Union 
adopted a role in respect of Hungary similar to that played by the 
United States in Western Europe by means of the Marshall 
Plan. Just as the latter employed economic aid to deflect the 
peoples of Western Europe from Communism, so the Soviet 
Union, together with the other States in the Communist world, 
endeavoured with its ‘Marshall Aid’ lavished on Hungary to de- 
flect the Hungarian people from revolution against Communism. 
This aid amounted to over 1,000 million rubles, three-quarters of 
which consisted of supplies of goods and one-quarter of Western 
currency credits. Thus it was possible to stop inflation, which 
would have automatically developed as a result of increased pur- 
chasing power and reduced stocks of commodities. Wage and 
salary increases added 7 billion and the increase of the farmers’ 
income 4 billion forints to purchasing power, which was estimated 
by the Government at 53 billion forints for the planning year 1957. 
In spite of a 30 per cent reduction in industrial output, merchan- 
dize to the value of 50 billion forints has been made available with 
the help of the Soviet loan. Further to reduce the gap, the State 
increased the prices of a large number of commodities. 

It appears that consumer goods are now more plentiful, as a 
result not only of Soviet aid but also of the shift of emphasis from 
heavy to light industry. Capital investments have been reduced to 
a minimum. Defence outlay has been cut from over 4 billion 
forints to less than half of this sum. In the list of investments hous- 
ing has priority. The object of this policy is doubtless to conciliate 
the masses, now once more deprived of their basic liberties, by 
providing them with a slightly better standard of living. In certain 
respects it is a revival of Malenkov’s ‘cotton-frock’ policy, but its 
temporary character is inherent. Whereas Marshall Aid was an 
outright gift, the aid granted to Hungary consists of loans which 
must be paid back after 1961. A new Three-Year Plan is in pre- 
paration, to begin next year. This is supposed to re-establish the 
balance between heavy and light industries, between capital out- 
lay for investments and the manufacture of consumption goods. 
There is more and more talk about profiteering in the private 
sectors of trade and industry and the consequent need for stricter 
supervision. Comparative leniency is still shown towards the 
farmers. The expert on agricultural policy in the Central Com- 
mittee is Lajos Fehér, who in the past was connected with Imre 
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Nagy. In this sphere, therefore, a ‘revisionist policy’ continues, 
and peasant holders of small and medium-sized plots who a few 
years ago were counted as kulaks are now treated as allies. Yet in 
Party literature the retrograde state of agriculture is a recurrent 
theme, and one of the principal tasks of Party members is said to be 
the ‘conversion’ of the peasants to socialist production. 

The regime, although claiming to represent the working class, 
has been ruthless in depriving it of its rights. The Workers’ 
Councils were first divested of their right to appoint factory 
managers.! Thereafter they continued as advisory bodies under. 
trade union supervision but under newly appointed, reliable, 
Communist leadership. Even so, they were not permitted to sub- 
sist, and, according to a decree of September 1957, they were 
finally dissolved and replaced by newly ‘elected’ shop-stewards’ 
committees. The trade unions, which at first claimed indepen- 
dence from the Party and the right to strike, were again put under 
the unequivocal control of the Party apparatus. Although they 
form a mass organization with 2 million members, their authority 
is even more fictitious than it was before the revolution. Their sole 
function seems to consist in receiving suggestions and complaints 
from workers, thus giving the appearance of a right to criticize. 


HUNGARY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The publication of the report of the Committee of Five ap- 
pointed by the United Nations in June and the subsequent meet- 
ing of the General Assembly at the beginning of September in- 
duced the Kadar regime again to give prominence to the events of 
October 1956 and to embroider the earlier versions. The U.N. 
report has not been published in Hungary in toto, only in extracts, 
mostly distorted and out of context. The intensity with which the 
anti-United Nations campaign was conducted suggests that the 
report reached a wide public through broadcasts from the West. 

The Government also led a nation-wide campaign to collect 
protests against the special session of the U.N. Assembly devoted 
to Hungary, which took place from 10 to 14 September 1957.” 
For this purpose the National Patriotic Front was revived, with all 
the weather-beaten fellow-travellers in charge, but of course under 


1 See above, p. 462. 

* The Assembly passed a resolution requesting its President to take steps ‘to 
achieve the objectives of the United Nations in accordance with the resolutions 
of the General Assembly’ and to report and make recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 
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Party guidance. Even the Hungarian writers, including all the non- 
imprisoned leaders of the reformist movement, were induced— 
allegedly by means of promises of more lenient treatment for their 
detained colleagues—to sign a protest. The protest, however, was 
signed by every Hungarian writer and thus lost its significance. By 
this collective signature it could not be said that any one of them 
had capitulated, and in this way the writers unmistakably conveyed 
that they were acting under pressure. Before the U.N. Session, the 
Deputy Foreign Minister was sent on a tour round the capitals of 
the Afro-Asian nations to argue that no service to world peace 
would be rendered by U.N. interference. Of the speeches made 
during the U.N. debate, only those by the Soviet group spokes- 
men were reported. Despite his intense press and publicity cam- 
paign, Kadar did not seem unduly worried lest the United Nations 
should take any effective steps, as was borne out by his statement 
in September that ‘had the imperialists intended to interfere, they 
would not have waited, saying, “Let them first govern for ten 
months”’.’ Indeed, there seems little likelihood of the Assembly’s 
resolution being enforced. The revealing but belated debate has 
therefore more significance for future history than for present 
politics. 
A.R. 


The French Sahara and its Economic 
Unity 


‘IN a few years the Sahara will be producing millions of tons of 
oil.’ This was the prophecy of the French Prime Minister when, at 
the end of December 1956, the Senate approved, by 296 votes to 
38, the Government project for reorganizing the Sahara into a. 
single economic unit by means of the ‘Organisation Commune des 
Régions Sahariennes.’ ‘The cock of Gaul loves scratching the 
sand,’ Lord Salisbury is supposed to have said at the Berlin 
Conference of 1884, when the boundary was being drawn between 
the Sudan and the Sahara, and to many Frenchmen now the words 
are indeed those of truth spoken in jest. The economic possibilities 
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of the Sahara have become even clearer in the last few months— 
though over the same period little has happened to lessen the 
political tensions in the surrounding areas which militate against 
their full realization. The rapporteur of the National Assembly’s 
Economic Commission summarized the potentialities thus: ‘Iron 
ore from Tindouf, copper from Djebel Klakh, manganese from 
Guettara, coal from the Kenadsa basin or Spaia, oil from Ouargla 
or Edjele; with 400 billion francs invested over a period of years 
we could procure 100,000 million francs’ worth of mineral and 
petroleum products a year.’ 

The iron-ore deposits found at Tindouf are in fact very con- 
siderable. They are at present estimated at 2,000 million tons, with 
a 50 per cent iron content. But exploration is continuing further. A 
rough calculation is that 2,000 million francs invested would give 
an annual production of 10 million tons. At Fort Gouraud iron ore 
of first quality has been located, with a 65 per cent iron content. 
Here investment of the order of 50,000 million francs will be 
necessary. Comparable figures for manganese and copper are not 
at present available, but there seems no doubt that the deposits are 
considerable. As far as oil is concerned, a recent estimate puts the 
deposit at Hassi Messaoud alone at a good 100 million tons, while 
there is natural gas in huge quantities at In Salah. The meaning of 
all this for France, for Europe, and, not least, for Africa is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent as reports come in of fresh discoveries, 
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of the beginning or continuation of work on transport routes, and 
of the desire of foreign companies to obtain concessions in the 
Sahara. In France herself, the public awakening to the potentiali- 
ties of the situation made possible some months ago the launching 
of two new companies whose function is to direct into Saharan 
exploration and production some of the total private savings of the 
French people. They are, respectively, the Société Financiére pour 
la Recherche et |’Exploitation du Pétrole (FINAREP), with a 
capital of 3 billion francs, and the Compagnie de Financement de - 
Recherche Pétroligre (COFIREP), with a capital of 24 billion 
francs. Four French companies are at work exploring for oil in the 
Algerian Sahara: the Société Nationale de Recherches de Pétrole 
en Algérie has permits for a total area of 217,000 sq. km.; in co- 
operation with this company the Compagnie Frangaise des 
Pétroles d’Algérie has permits for a further area of 158,000 sq. 
km.; the Compagnie des Pétroles d’Algérie (in which Shell 
Petroleum Ltd has a majority shareholding of 65 per cent) has 
permits in the central Sahara over an area of 160,000 sq. km.; and, 
finally, the Compagnie de Recherches et d’Exploitation du 
Pétrole au Sahara (in which the Shell group has a 35 per cent hold- | 
ing) is at work in the area north of the Hoggar from Adrar to the 
frontier of Tripolitania. Some areas under permit are at the present 
time becoming available for new prospectors as the original per- 
mits lapse, and it is clearly the policy of the French Government | 
to seek to attract foreign capital. Overall, the ideal proportion of 
foreign capital in the Saharan venture would, from the French 
point of view, probably be of the-order of 334 per cent. In indi- 
vidual arrangements with particular foreign companies the French 
are requiring a 50-50 participation with French interests (as in the 
case of the B.P. application). 

It is only since the end of the war that geological survey for the 
purposes of mineral exploration have been extended south from 
Algeria to the Sahara. In fact, in 1947 the Société Nationale de 
Recherches de Pétroles en Algérie was alone in undertaking large- 
scale exploration, by aerial survey followed by geological research 
and gravimetric survey, on the northern fringe only of the Sahara. 
Even as far as North Algeria is concerned, it is no more than about 
fifty years ago that the first efforts to find petroleum were initiated. 
As for the Sahara itself, it was only around the turn of the century 
that France took possession (the term is more applicable in the 
legal than the physical sense) of it with a view to securing the 
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hinterland of the coastal territories of North, North-West, and 
West Africa, and opening up lines of communication, however 
tenuous, between them. At the beginning of the present century 
In Salah and the other oases of the Algerian South were the bases 
from which the méharistes set out on their expeditions by camel to 
bring into obedience the few tens of thousands of Touaregs living 
in the region of the Hoggar. At the same time, other groups of 
méharistes (from the French colonies, these) were operating from 
bases near the Niger river (Timbuctoo had not been reached until 
1894) against the compact and warlike Touaregs of the South, 
numbering some four hundred thousand. Through Mauretania, 
the movement was in the opposite direction, striking northwards 
from Senegal. In this way, the Adrar was reached in 1900, while 
the southwards movement from Algeria was halted at Colomb- 
Béchar by dissident groups from south Morocco. It was not until 
as late as 1934 that final pacification was brought to the French 
Sahara, when, in March of that year, part of Giraud’s column, 
having occupied Tindouf, made contact in the region of what is 
now Fort Trinquet with a platoon or two of méharistes from French 
West Africa which in 1933 had occupied what is now Fort 
Gouraud. 

If, during this period of forty years or so, rough boundaries 
were settled on between the various coastal territories of French 
interest backing on the Sahara, and if, in particular, such boundar- 
ies seem to put the Algerian South unduly far south—to within a 
few hundred kilometres of the Niger territory—such boundaries 
must not now be allowed, so the French Assembly and Senate 
have decided, to stand in the way of recognition of the essential 
economic unity of the French Sahara. The new law (57-27 of 10 
January 1957) has not created new political frontiers, but a 
‘Common Organization of Saharan Regions’—though this neces- 
sarily now impinges directly on the administrative interest of two 
Ministries in Paris (Interior and Overseas France), three Governor- 
Generalships (Algeria, French West Africa, and French Equatorial 
Africa), and four Overseas Territories (Chad, Sudan, Mauretania, 
and Niger). 

Looked at from the point of view of physical geography, this 
Saharan region is bounded on the north by the southern limits of 
the palm groves and on the south by the beginnings of the coarse 
vegetation known as cram cram, used for the grazing of cattle. 
Thus delimited, the northern boundary would run from Goulli- 
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mine, near the southern coastal extremity of Morocco, through 
Tamanart, Ouarzazate, Tadijout, Bou-Denib, Figuig, Ai’n-Sefra, 
Laghouat, El-Kantara, Gafsa, to Gabés in Tunis; and the ] 
southern boundary from Nouakchott (in Mauretania), right across 
French West Africa through Tidjikja, Ouatta, Asselan, Agadés, 
and Fada (in Chad). The resultant area is some 4,300,000 square 
kilometres, or eight or nine times the size of France. Intense 
aridity is the essential characteristic which gives the region its 
unity. It is reliably estimated that not more than 1,700,000 
human beings live there. To say that they inhabit the region, or to 
attempt to measure density of population in the normal sense, 
would be most misleading. There are, in fact, vast areas which not 
only are uninhabited but which are never even traversed by man— 
such are the Tanezrouft, the greater part of the Erg (sand moun- 
tain) of Chech, and all the Erg of Mourzouk. On the other hand, 
in the palm groves of Tjerid in Tunisia the density may reach 
1,200 persons to the square kilometre. 

Certain parts of the Sahara go for as much as six years without 
more than 4°5 millimetres of rain, or for ten years without rain of 
any significance—though here and there torrential rains may 
occasionally occur, even in areas of remotest desert. Ground 
temperatures frequently reach 60~70 degrees Centigrade, and air 
temperatures of 53 degrees at In Salah, 55 degrees at Timimoun, 
and even 57 degrees at Tindouf are to be expected. The normal 
night temperature in inhabited points is at least 30 degrees, and at 
In Salah the mean night temperature in July is 37 degrees. While 
it has one of the lowest rainfalls in the world, the Sahara has one of 
the highest evaporation rates. Four litres of water per day for 
cooking and drinking per head is a dangerously low limit, and the 
normal ration, where physical labour is expected, is ten litres. 

All this constitutes a tough proposition for mineral exploitation, 
which a few years ago would have been out of the question. But in 
areas with comparable climatic conditions, in the U.S.A., Aus- 
tralia, and the U.S.S.R., it is being shown that modern technical ‘ 
knowledge can meet the challenge. France intends to meet it 
too. In the meantime her rule in the Sahara has brought dise=se 
under very much greater control, with the result that even in the 
remotest regions the population is increasing rapidly. In the last 
ten years in Mauretania, for example, the population has increased 
by 30 per cent. 


Mauretania, however, though she is to join inthe governing ‘ 
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body of the Organisation Commune des Régions Sahariennes 
(Common Organization of Saharan Regions), does not as yet 
belong to it territorially speaking. (Nor, of course, do Tunisia and 
Morocco, though their accession is equally provided for.) Maure- 
tania remains attached to French West Africa, though the new 
law is intentionally framed so as to constitute an open invitation to 
Mauretania’s local Assembly to bring her in completely if it 
wishes. “T’o begin with, the O.C.R.S. comprises . . . zones forming 
respectively part of Algeria, Sudan, Niger, and Chad’ (Article 2). 
The High Commission, which is to define and co-ordinate the 
programme of common (economic and social) action of the 
Saharan regions and control its implementation, comprises sixteen 
representatives of the local populations elected by their Assemblies 
and sixteen representatives of the constitutional Assemblies of 
France herself. Though her territory is not, as yet, directly included 
in the Common Organization, Mauretania is entitled to send two 
representatives, as may also the territories of Niger, Sudan, and 
Chad respectively. Algeria is to send eight. The representatives 
from the Assemblies of France are made up of eight Deputies, 
four Senators, two Counsellors of the French Union, and three 
members of the Economic Council. If and when Mauretania joins 
the Common Organization she is then to send seven representa- 
tives, while at the same time the representation from the Assemb- 
lies of France will be brought up to twenty-one, in the following 
proportions: ten Deputies, five Senators, three Counsellors of the 
French Union, and three members of the Economic Council. 

To be correctly appreciated, the delicacy of this open invitation 
to Mauretania must be seen not only in the light of the need for 
transport lines across her territory to the coast, but even more 
against the general background of political evolution in the 
territories of the French Union. The loi-cadre, or ‘framework law’, 
of 23 June 1956 led to the passing, on 5 February 1957, of thirteen 
decrees which have conferred a status of semi-autonomy on the 
territories of French West and Equatorial Africa.1 Each will now 
have a Government Council (Conseil de Gouvernement) of six to 
twelve members, all elected by the local Assembly, and presided 
over by a Chef de Territoire (a new appellation for the Governor). 
Considerable responsibilities will devolve on the Vice-President 
(the local member with the greatest number of votes), but the 


See ‘New Conceptions of French Policy in Tropical Africa’, by René 
Massigli, in International Affairs, October 1957. 
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French are not yet ready to agree to the appointment of local 
Prime Ministers, which would have been tantamount to the grant- 
ing of complete autonomy. The Government Council will be more 
responsible to the local Assembly than in the past and will be 
obliged to resign if it loses the confidence of the Assembly. Powers 
are reserved to the French State in respect of finance, defence, 
foreign affairs, higher education, customs, and radio communica- 
tion. A single High Commissioner of the French Republic, re- 
sponsible to the Minister of Overseas France, will direct French 
activity in these fields and co-ordinate the work of the Chefs de 
Territoire, with the assistance of two Grand Councils of Govern- 
ment, sitting respectively at Dakar and Brazzaville. 

No less was the need, in setting up the Common Organization 
for the Saharan Regions, for delicate treatment of Algeria, for 
many residents there saw a menace of one kind or another in any 
legislation that might tend to detach the Algerian South from the 
Algerian littoral on the Mediterranean. And, of course, political 
uncertainties in Algeria at the present time constitute an obstacle 
in the way of the success of the Sahara scheme, since the main 
routes, such as they are, for the transportation of minerals found in 
the Sahara lie across Algeria, or at least in its central area. 

But, properly worked, the scheme can bring benefits to Algeria— 
as to all the French African territories—in a way nothing else can. 
The Common Organization has as its mission in the economic and 
social sphere to promote all measures calculated to improve the 
standard of living of the populations and to ensure their social 
advance, with due regard to their traditions. For the programme 
of modernization and equipment, the Organization is to prepare 
and co-ordinate plans for study and research. In the light of the 
results, it is to set in motion general programmes of development, 
particularly in the fields of energy, mining, water supply, industry, 
and agriculture; to establish and implement a basic plan for trans- 
port and communications; to promote the setting up of extractive 
and transforming industries; and, when conditions permit, to 
create industrial zones (Article 3). The French Government may, 
by decree, pass special measures to take effect in the areas com- 
prised in the Organization, superseding legislative provisions 
already in force. Such decrees may relate to economic develop- 
ment and the establishment and functioning of industrial zones, 
and may apply to matters of land, law, agriculture, mining, water, 
Customs, immigration, transport, communications, company law, 
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investments, and the taxation thereof. Exceptional fiscal measures 
may be introduced to favour the setting up, equipping, or extension 
of enterprises of special importance. 

In addition to the High Commission already described, which 
will exercise general supervision, the Common Organization will 
have a Delegate General—the appointment of Monsieur Max 
Lejeune was made in the summer, after some delay—who will be 
the nominee of, and responsible to, the French Government for 
the working out and putting into effect of the programme. He will 
be assisted by, and preside over, a Technical Directing Com- 
mittee. The appointments have recently been made by decree of 
six representatives of French Government Departments! (two 
each from the Ministries of Overseas France and of Algeria; one 
each from the Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs and the 
Ministry of Industry) and eight individuals chosen by virtue of 
their work in public or private bodies concerned with Saharan 
development—in particular, the Bureau d’Organisation des 
Ensembles Industriels Africains, the Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-mer, the Bureau de Recherches de Pétrole, the Bureau 
Minier de la France d’Outre-mer, the Bureau des Recherches 
Miniéres de I’ Algérie, and the Commissariat 4 l’Energie Atomique. 
It was expected that the names of representatives of the partici- 
pating territories would be made known in October. Provision is 
made for technical and financial assistance from metropolitan 
France, and the Delegate General is also authorized to negotiate 
loans or participation in Saharan enterprises with international and 
foreign bodies, subject to French Government approval. The 
Delegate General is further responsible for the defence of the 
region and for the maintenance of law and order. The national 
character of the management of industrial concerns is to be safe- 
guarded in any event, and to that end privileged classes of shares 
may be included in the capital of new companies established to 
work in the Sahara. The Organization will have its own Bulletin 
Officiel, and a report on its activities will be annexed to the annual 
Finance Bill as it comes before the French Parliament. 

Transport is the technical problem of first importance that has 
to be overcome before the Sahara can be made to yield its benefits. 
Twenty-five per cent of the investment needed for the develop- 
ment of the Edmonton district of Canada had to be put into the 
provision of transport facilities, and it will not be a smaller 


1 See Fournal Official, 7 September 1957. 
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proportion that will be required in the Sahara, which is now almost 
without roads or railways. It is true that the advent of the auto- 
mobile and the lorry has led to growing use of five great tracks 
across the desert from north to south. They link Agadir to Saint 
Louis (via Tindouf and Atar); Colomb-Béchar to Gao (via Adrar 
and Bidon V); Algiers to Zinder (via In Salah and ‘Tamanrasset); 
Biskra to Djanet; and Tunisia to Chad (via the Fezzan). ‘These 
routes, in addition to air transport, may, and do, assist in supplying 
the work of exploration and production, but they cannot bear the 
load of carrying away the products mined. For this, rail transport 
is considered the only possibility in the end. The problem has 
been where to add to the few existing lines. The normal (Con- 
tinental) gauge railway from the Algerian coast to Colomb-Béchar 
(constructed to serve the Moroccan mines) has recently been ex- 
tended to Abadla. Two other lines, both narrow gauge, touch the t 
northern Saharan fringe. These lines run from Algiers through 
Djelfa and Perregaux to Colomb-Béchar, and from Philippeville ; 
through Touggourt and Gabés to Tozeur. It is not considered 
useful at the moment to extend the line Colomb-Béchar—Abadla 
further (the ultimate objective is French Nigeria, at Gao), not even 
as far as Adrar (which is connected by one of the five motor routes 
already mentioned). The French Transport Commission and the 
Economic Council preferred instead to recommend the building of 
a line to Guettara, with a branch line to Taouz. This would pro- 
vide for any development of mining at Guettara and any increase 
in the working at Taouz. This project is a ‘Saharan’ project, 
therefore, and it represents at any rate a temporary postponement 
of the Mediterranean-Niger plan. Meanwhile work on a standard- 
gauge track linking Touggourt with Biskra (and supplementing 
the light railway) is expected to be completed early next year and 
to carry to the coast at Philippeville oil wagons whose freight will 
have come by pipeline from Hassi Messaoud. 
Lack of water and low rainfall are the problems next highest on 

the list of difficulties. This was a problem that had occupied the 

genius of Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose vision was no less great 4 
here than in his grand design of the Suez Canal. The scheme, : 
abandoned because of cost, was to link the broad depression (much ‘ 
of it below sea level) lying to the south of the Aurés mountains ; 
and Biskra, in eastern Algeria, by maritime canal to the Gulf of d 
Gabés, hoping thus to modify the climate of the region by the : 
formation of a kind of ‘inland sea’. Though nowadays the chances 4 
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of any such climatic effects are discounted, a similar scheme is 
receiving serious attention. Its essential aims would be to produce 
hydro-electric power and contribute to the irrigation of the sur- 
rounding areas. 

From the circumstances in which French (or, now, French- 
derived) concepts of administration have developed in the various 
parts of Africa where France is interested, it is natural to find 
certain differences of approach to mining law in these territories. 
The features they have in common are the lack of distinction 
between desert regions far removed from means of communica- 
tion and points of loading and shipment, on the one hand, and the 
more populated coastal regions, on the other. In both the fiscal 
and the Customs regimes of Algeria, French West and Equatorial 
Africa, Morocco, and Tunisia, divergencies exist comparable to 
those which characterize mining law. Increasingly, it should be- 
come the task of the Common Organization to iron them out. 

E. H. W. 


Some Student Problems in East German 
Universities 


THE varying forms and possibilities of traffic—not so much of 
goods but of people—between the divided parts of Germany have 
always afforded a most sensitive political barometer indicating the 
pressures between East and West. To Germans who try to pay 
frequent visits to the Soviet Zone or vice versa the changes in East 
German bureaucratic procedure concerning travel permits, the 
methods and formalities, and even the varieties of human be- 
haviour at Soviet Zone border-stations are often indicative of 
changes in the general political atmosphere of which otherwise no 
sign is given. In recent months some significance has been attached 
to the fact that suddenly people who had left the D.D.R. (German 
Democratic Republic) some time ago for no apparent political 
reason, except that they were tired of living under the conditions 
prevailing there, are now no longer allowed to return for mere 
visits to their former places of residence; hitherto this had been 
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permitted ever since 1953 without threat of persecution. Although 
this reversal of policy has never been publicly stated or explained, 
it is generally assumed that in the long run it has been caused by 
the fact that the reports given by those ‘refugees’ to their friends 
and relatives in the East about their new existence and way of life 
in Western Germany have been in too great contrast with official 
East German propaganda about the West. 

Another change in policy of this kind, however, has been an- 
nounced publicly, and has thereby aroused much wider attention 
and comment in the West. It concerns the restrictions on travel by 
young people and students from the D.D.R., which were issued by 
the Secretary of State for Affairs of Higher Education, Dr Wilhelm 
Girnus, on 24 May 1957. This was the first time since June 1953 
that such restrictions had been established, following a period 
when policy in general was not unfavourable towards contacts of 
all kinds between youth in East and West Germany and even 
with young people from certain other countries of the Western 
hemisphere. The order in question states in its first paragraph 
that ‘henceforth all travel by pupils of the 9th to 12th forms of 
general institutes of education, as well as by students to countries 
belonging to N.A.T.O. [these are listed], is subject to special 
written permission.’ The particular instances in which such per- 
mission can be given by the authorities of the institute are: 





(a) if the journey is in the interests of study and the fulfilment of the 
study plan and has the support of the university authorities; 

(6) if applicants intend to participate in meetings organized by social 
organizations of official State institutions of the German Democratic 
Republic in the service of a peaceful approach between the D.D.R. 
and the country concerned; 

(c) if urgent family affairs make such a journey necessary. 

(d) In cases of violation of this regulation the persons concerned will lose 
the support of the State for continuance of their study, i.e. loss of 
— or of permission to study for a limited or unlimited 
period. 


In practice this excludes all visits in a private capacity except to 
close relatives in the Federal Republic or for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in events organized or officially sanctioned by the 
authorities of the D.D.R. in their own particular political, cultural, 
or economic interests. 

What are the inner reasons for such a step, at a time when other 
Eastern European countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, or : 
Yugoslavia, and even the U.S.S.R. itself, tend to be more open- : 
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minded than in the past towards the establishment and extension 
of contacts among youth and students in the West? One can only 
guess at them, and in the last resort one guess is as good as another, 
since such conjectures can only be based on a variety of possible 
| psychological reactions on the part of the East German Govern- 
ment to a given situation. It may be worth while, however, to try 
to describe the underlying situation among young people, and 
particularly students, in the East Zone of Germany as it appears to 
an observer who has for some time had—and still has—the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, talking, working, and occasionally living with 
them. These observations, for what they are worth, will confine 
themselves to students in East Germany. In view of what one 
hears from other countries in the Eastern bloc, it must remain a 
very open question how far their situation is still representative of 
the whole area. In East Germany one encounters features of an 
almost archaic Stalinism now very largely absent in other East 
European areas. Moreover, these observations must remain 
factual. In so far as psychological factors enter into them—and they 
play an important role in a description of attitudes under Com- 
munism—such observations are intended to be merely descriptive 
and for the purpose of explanation rather than of moral judgement. 
Study in a Communist society is not merely an occupation 
aimed at educating and perfecting the personality and abilities of 
individual students as an end in itself, which incidentally also 
serves and benefits the whole of society. It is pure and devoted 
service to the State, i.e. hard work for society and its ultimate goal. 
Society, i.e. the State, calls upon and selects the student, maintains 
him financially, and consequently assumes responsibility for 
periodically testing not only his abilities but also his unwavering 
loyalty to this society of workers and peasants which makes him 
what he is. The financial cost to the State is enormous. One uni- 
versity in Berlin, the Humboldt University, reports an expendi- 
ture of DM-East 96 million for scholarships in the last four years. 
More than 50 per cent of all students come from workers’ and 
peasants’ families. An obligatory three-year course in social 
sciences and political economy for all students is intended to 
ensure full understanding of and agreement with the aims and 
fundamentals of Marxism as the basic philosophy underlying all 
learning. Within the academic year, lasting ten months, followed 
by at least six weeks of practical professional service, every pro- 
gressive step of study is fixed by a minutely detailed syllabus which 
Cc 
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is binding upon both teachers and students. In the pursuit of his 
subject the student is hardly ever left to himself and his own sense 
of duty. The whole student body is divided into seminar-groups 
of about twenty members, working collectively under both a 
lecturer and an assistant party-tutor. These seminar-groups link 
together students of the same age-group, as people who within a 
fixed period have to fulfil the same study-plan and collectively to 
watch over the individual’s application to study discipline. 

Political control of the university is in the hands of the ‘pro- 
Rector’, political instructors, senior staff who are Party members, 
and in particular the F.D.J. (Free German Youth, the Party youth 
movement) university groups. Adherence to this well-knit system 
of selection and control has long since ensured that all students are 
by now members of the F.D.J. 

Since the student is a paid (i.e. State-financed) member of this 
‘study-collective’, every change of syllabus or local change of 
universities is subject to official permission by the university 
authorities. The student’s vacation is also under control, even to 
the extent that he must obtain official permission to travel outside 
the D.D.R. and must report all his comings and goings. 

Lack of application in a student’s work or signs of political un- 
reliability are treated at first by criticism and self-criticism within 
the seminar-group. In more serious cases this procedure takes 
place in general discussions before the entire student body. If the 
whole student body decides unfavourably about the student, he is , 
then reported to the pro-Rector, who may discipline him, relegate | 
him, or even take the matter to the police. At any given time this 
procedure may be set in motion by the agents in political control at 
the university. The student body must then decide whether or not 
they dare judge the issue for themselves and then act in defence or 
condemnation of the culprit. 

In addition to this outward system of control the seminar- 
groups and the entire student body are riddled with willing or 
unwilling regular informers who make it possible to extend con- ) 
trol into the most private forms of contact and conversation. Thus | 
a continuous stream of ‘material’ is being filed away by the 
authorities for future reference in case of need, whether or not they 
decide to act upon it immediately. | 
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This Russian system, applied with German thoroughness and 
talent for detail, should long since have turned East German | 
universities and colleges into the perfect workshops for the educa- 
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tion of those ‘cadres of progressive intelligentsia’ which they are 
intended to produce. And indeed this system is so perfect that 
within ten years it has achieved the defeat of its own original 
purpose: to énsure an absolutely foolproof distinction between 
real loyalty and outward conformity. For, in order to maintain this 
distinction, there must be a certain amount of real freedom of ex- 
pression, without which complete conformity will obscure all 
certainty about the real convictions of people right up into the 
ranks of the highest functionaries of the system. 

One is inclined to feel that this attempt to make the system ever 
more perfect is an indication of a profound awareness among 
leaders in East Germany that the ideological battle has been lost 
long ago. There is no real trust in loyalty, merely the strict main- 
tenance of formal obedience. But at the same time this part of the 
battle may be said to have succeeded among students in East 
Germany, inasmuch as formal disobedience on a decisive scale, 
as an act of disagreement in principle, is no longer possible. 

‘The example of Hungary conclusively demonstrated, what the 
uprising in Germany in 1953 had begun to show, even to those 
many people who would feel no scruples of conscience about a total 
revolt against the authority of the State—namely that there is 
nothing to be gained by this method of total revolution, even in 
terms of simple power politics. Thus formal obedience or political 
refuge in the West are the only alternatives left to them. 

It is, therefore, very difficult indeed to arrive at any statistical 
estimate of the number of young people who in the course of the 
last ten years have become what the State would regard as loyal 
Communists. All one can say with conviction is that it is very small 
indeed. Even among the possibly 20 or 30 per cent who appear 
actively and even wholeheartedly to identify themselves with the 
system in leading positions of all sorts, one may detect in an 
individual, if one gets to know him well enough on a sympathetic 
human basis, an underlying, secretive sort of cynical detachment. 
The figure of 20 to 30 per cent is based on official statements made 
by Soviet Zone authorities themselves. The secretary for student 
affairs in the Central Committee of the F.D.J. recently complained 
in a speech that of the 6,000 students at Halle University culy 30 
per cent wholeheartedly supported the workers’ and peasants’ 
State; 65 per cent were said to be indifferent, while 5 per cent 
would have to be regarded as open enemies of the State and the 
Party. The large majority of students seem to combine the func- 
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tions of formal obedience with complete inner detachment, and 
this has, not only for loyal Communists, some almost alarming 
aspects. They must be word-perfect in the terminology of dia- 
lectical materialism and fully able to recite from Marxist Scrip- 
tures when asked to do so. They must be able to go through the 
political functions of normal university life as through the move- 
ments of a ritual dance in which masks are worn. ‘To many the 
‘scientific’ and dogmatic language of dialectical materialism makes 
it possible to escape personal ‘confessions of faith’. Among the 
numerous deviations from strict Party doctrine, ‘formalism’ is 
known only in the realm of art, and is very difficult to detect in a 
philosophical system that is bound to such an extent to formulae 
and to rigid doctrinal statements. 

Thus many students are only able to support the situation in 
which they find themselves by developing a double personality. 
Under the layer of formal obedience lies their real existence, their 
life as individual persons and members of families, as people with 
professional ambitions, private interests, and individual problems. 
With the obvious caveat as to the dangers and distortions inherent 
in generalizations, one may nevertheless attempt to describe some 
aspects of their attitude which, in the writer’s view, are important 
for an understanding of these young people. 

Quite a few of them, perhaps even a majority, no longer suffer 
very consciously from the need to maintain this ‘schizophrenic’ 
existence. They have begun to accept it as a means of survival 
which must persist as long as the situation itself lasts. Under cover 
of the necessary minimum of conformity they want to avail them- 
selves of the present possibilities of education and subjectively to 
make the best of it. Medicine, mathematics, sciences, languages, 
architecture, technological subjects are sufficiently ‘neutral’ to be 
valuable in any case, and there is a tendency to take refuge in these 
subjects. Law, teaching, and theology are spheres of learning in 
which the ideological battle has to be fought outside as well as 
within the university department of ‘social sciences’, and here one . 
must be prepared to fight or else to throw up the sponge from the 
very beginning. It is for students in such subjects that life is 
hardest intellectually and spiritually, and much more dangerous. 

It is indeed difficult to understand what really sustains them in 
this state of inner detachment and prevents their inner allegiance 
to the system. In contrast with neighbouring countries of Eastern 

Europe, young people in Germany have no competing ideologies 
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to which to cling. It is safe to say that nationalism is really a dead 
issue there at the moment. It has been exploited successively by 
Nazis and Communists alike and finds no support in the present 
generation of Germans, whereas in Poland, Hungary, and even 
Czechoslovakia the situation seems to be different. The reunifica- 
tion of Germany appears to German students to be a humane, a 
political, and an economic necessity rather than a national issue of 
ideological significance. In very many cases their inner detach- 
ment or resistance seems to spring from a general resentment 
against the injustices and the inhumanity of the system, and against 
its distortions of life, a resentment which has its roots in sub- 
conscious feelings rather than in rational reflection. It is a fact that, 
with very few sporadic exceptions, there is no longer a real 
‘Auseinandersetzung’, a conscious intellectual effort to meet 
Marxism head-on as a system of thought to be grappled with. 
Such an attitude has been replaced by a wholesale refusal to take 
Marxism seriously as a subject: to most students it has acquired 
the flavour of undesirable mental callisthenics. 

This vague negativism and resentment among many students 
has two main consequences. It is always ready to flare up in more 
or less rational acts of protest or resistance whenever the chance 
offers. There is no doubt that during the period of the Hungarian 
uprising the atmosphere in East German universities was full of 
unrest, nervousness, and expectancy, which it took all the energy 
and caution of people with a grasp of the situation to control. The 
danger of such an inner vacuum created by a resentment, often 
not consciously defined, is that it can be filled by anything that 
seems to offer legitimate reasons for giving vent to it. The sudden 
inrush of any other ideology which is not Communist may meet 
with very little resistance. The cases of quite a number of young 
refugees from the East prove this very strikingly. 

Positively speaking, this vacuum also creates a vast demand 
among students and young people in general for objective know- 
ledge which has not passed through any official ideological sieve. 
All factual information, even if undistorted by ulterior motives of 
propaganda, which purports to provide a basis for comparison 
that has been especially prepared for them will be viewed with 
suspicion. But the written and spoken word that is borne out by a 
direct encounter with living people and objective facts will carry 
conviction. Hence the ever-increasing desire to visit the West and 
see for themselves. The same interest pervades many fields of 
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study, and not a few professors and lecturers seem inclined to help 
students to pursue it. At a conference of S.E.D. leaders, Party 
instructors, and university staff held in Berlin on 13 May 1957, 
Herr Walter Ulbricht himself found it necessary to point to many 
obvious flaws in the effort for socialistic education. He cited the 
example of teachers at the Academy for State and Law who, while 
using Marx and Engels superficially as textbooks, had carried on 
fundamental study with the help of Western bourgeois legal 
literature. He complained in general about the emphasis fre- 
quently laid on the factual instruction of students rather than on 
‘socialistic education’. In view of all this, the strong effort to 
restrict contacts with the Western Federal Republic achieves its 
real significance. As Herr Ulbricht himself put it at the above- 
mentioned conference, ‘We must take into consideration that our 
position is not the same as in other countries with a people’s 
democracy, because here we have to carry on a struggle between 
two systems in one country with an open border.’ 

Finally, mention should be made of an interesting fact that can 
be observed when students from the Soviet Zone get the oppor- 
tunity to visit the West. To the casual observer who meets them 
only briefly they will appear in their behaviour and speech to be 
much more positive towards their own situation at home, much 
more critical towards the Western way of life, than in most cases 
they really are. This has sometimes led to the impression that 
Marxist education is now exerting a fairly widespread influence 
among young people who know nothing else. But in the first place 
it is not true that they know nothing else; for possibilities of real 
contact with trends and developments of West German life are 
incomparably greater than those of any other East-West contacts 
in Europe. In this sense the border is still really open for those who 
care. Secondly, the vocabulary of many of these young people is 
misleading. They often use words that they learn at home with a 
different context from that of the official Marxist meaning. 

But there is a real core in this impression in that the psychologi- 
cal situation changes as soon as people enter the Western atmo- 
sphere. While it is relatively easy to maintain a negative and criti- 
cally resentful attitude towards the home situation within that 
situation, it becomes difficult to do so in a different environment. 
This is particularly true with respect to those who feel bound to 
return; it is much less so in relation to refugees. The long separa- 
tion has made immediate contact and understanding in the West 
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increasingly difficult to achieve. The realization that it will prob- 
ably still be a long time before reunification takes place has given 
rise to resignation and even bitterness towards all those who are 
onlookers, however sympathetic they may be. The tendency of 
many naive Westerners towards a patronizing sort of sympathy 
rouses feelings of loyalty which lie dormant at home. All facile 
black-and-white propaganda makes visitors from the Zone really 
furious, because they feel their own vital issues to be misunder- 
stood and thereby degraded. Their decision to stay where they are 
is, much more often than others realize, taken for responsible and 
valid reasons, and as such it should be viewed sympathetically 
rather than stigmatized as stupid or indifferent. 

This is particularly true with regard to those students whose 
critical attitude at home is really rooted in the framework of a 
Weltanschauung or a deep personal faith. Of them little has been 
said here, but it is obvious that there is also real suffering among 
those who find it hard to become reconciled to the ‘schizophrenic’ 
existence forced upon them and who decide to stay in spite of a 
severely felt load of compromise and guilty conscience. Because in 
their case the split of personality becomes really apparent and 
needs to be reconciled, they will feel constant pressure within 
themselves. It may be said that they are a minority, perhaps a very 
small one. Possibly they may be included among those § per cent 
whom the authorities feel the need to describe as enemies. But, 
whatever the category in which one may place these young people 
for the general purpose of describing their situation, one final con- 
clusion should be permitted: it is not a situation which, for their 
own sake and for that of the West in general, can safely last for ever 
without harming them permanently. N. M. 


Criticism and Counter-Criticism in China 
Effects of the ‘Rectification’ Movement 


THE BACKGROUND 
WueN the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
met from 20 September to 9 October 1957, one of the reports it 
heard was on the ‘rectification’, or cheng-feng, movement. The 
1 For an account of the origins of this movement see ‘Mao T'se-tung and the 
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report, which was delivered by the Party’s secretary Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, was approved unanimously, but no details of it were released 
in the announcement of the meeting.’ One thing is certain: the 
report, if released, would throw a great deal of light on the be- 
wildering series of events that have occurred in China over the 
past six months since the launching of the rectification campaign. 
The purpose of the present article is not so much to describe those 
events as to attempt to provide some explanation for the course 
they took; however, a brief résumé will be necessary to provide a 
background. 

On 8 May 1957, the United Front Work Department of the 
Communist Party opened the first of a series of forums at which 
leading non-Communists were invited to criticize the regime. The 
object was to lay bare grievances which the Communist Party 
would then remedy during the course of its rectification campaign 
which had been launched on 27 April 1957.” Similar forums were 
held in Government departments and universities and among 
writers, journalists, and generally among the upper layers of the 
non-Communist intelligentsia. 

The response might be described as encouraging. While some 
feared that the invitation was designed to trick them into uttering 
anti-Communist views, many people made use of the forums to 
deliver forthright criticisms of various aspects of the regime. It is 
not possible here to discuss in detail these criticisms, which throw 
a great deal of light on how China is ruled. Suffice it to say that, 
whether mild or bitter in tone, they all testified to the way in 
which the Communist Party has extended its grip over every 
sphere of life, and to the arrogance and brutality that often 
characterize the exercise of absolute power by the Party cadres. 

The criticisms apparently alarmed the Chinese leaders, for after 
only a month the official Communist Party newspaper, the People’s 
Daily, made a counter-attack. In an editorial entitled ‘What is this 
for?’ the paper discussed a threatening letter received by a man 
who had supported the Communist Party against some of its 
critics. It said: “We regard this letter of intimidation as an import- 





Chinese Communists’ “Rectification” Movement’, in The World Today, August 


1957. 
* New China News Agency, 9 October 1957. It was an enlarged session, 416 


people being present; it included Party First Secretaries down to the level of 
Regional Committees. Mao Tse-tung is reported as having spoken before the 
end of the session. 

* The text of the Central Committee’s directive was released by the New 
China News Agency in English on 30 April 1957. 
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ant event because it is indeed a warning to the broad masses of the 
people and is a signal given by certain people who exploit the 
rectification campaign for waging an acute class struggle.’ Describ- 
ing these ‘certain people’ as ‘rightists’ (a term apparently originated 
by a non-Communist) it went on: ‘They try to take advantage of 
this opportunity to overthrow the Communist Party and the work- 
ing class, overthrow the great cause of socialism, drag history back- 
wards to the bourgeois dictatorship. . .’ The keynote of the anti- 
‘rightist’ struggle had been struck: some critics of the Communist 
Party were misusing the rectification campaign for the evil end of 
eliminating the Communist Party and socialism altogether.! 
While the People’s Daily at first contented itself with general 
accusations, non-Communists began to vie among themselves in 
the vehemence of their attacks on colleagues whose criticisms had 
apparently displeased the regime. Of these Chang Po-chiin, the 
Minister of Communications, and Lo Lung-chi, the Minister of 
the Timber Industry, had been clearly selected for the roles of 
principal villains. It was alleged that they made an alliance against 
the Communist Party, using as one of their main tools Chu An- 
p’ing, who had been appointed editor of the Kuang Ming Daily 
on 1 April 1957. At the annual session of the National People’s 
Congress (26 June to 15 July) they and many others issued con- 
fessions after Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, and Lu Ting-yi, 
the head of the Communist Party propaganda bureau, had led a 
strong attack on the ‘rightists’. 

This was merely the beginning. Not only have those men been 
since allowed no peace; the anti-‘rightist’ campaign has spread far 
beyond its first purlieu, the non-Communist politicians. ‘Right- 
ists’ have been unearthed among students, teachers, writers, 
artists, journalists, business men, and even among members of the 
Communist Party and its youth league. With some justification 
the campaign has been described as ‘a violent political and ideo- 
logical struggle which will be deeper and more complicated than 
the successive political movements and ideological reform move- 
ments of previous years’.* Apart from the education that the masses 
are expected to derive from the denunciation of the ‘rightists’, 
they are also being subjected to a new set of ideological and 

1 People’s Daily, 8 June 1957. This editorial was followed up by similar ones 
on 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14 June. Further editorials were published as the campaign 
developed; but the import of the first one was so obvious that Chu An-p’ing 


resigned his editorship of the outspoken Kuang Ming Daily the same day. 
2 Wen Yi Pao (Journal of Literature and Arts), editorial, 21 July 1957. 
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political instruction programmes. Special ones have been launched 
among students, business men, peasants, and soldiers. It is claimed 
that the ‘rectification’? movement is being continued simultane- 
ously; but Communist cadres are probably too busy criticizing 
rightists to worry about their own defects—even if anyone still 
has the courage to mention them. 


WAS IT A TRICK? 


What is the explanation of this startling reversal of policy, 
whereby critics who had thought themselves permitted to speak 
out have been turned upon? The instinctive answer, one that has 
been suggested both in China and in the West, is that Mao played 
a monstrous confidence trick when he made his speech of 27 
February 1957 on the resolution of ‘contradictions’ within the 
ranks of the people; that he promised that critics would be im- 
mune to reprisal; but that this was merely a device to bring into 
the open anti-Communist sentiment within the country. In par- 
ticular, it is alleged that in his speech as originally delivered he 
did not include the six criteria by which critics were to be guided, 
which were an important part of the version published on 18 June 
1957. (The principal criteria were acceptance of Communist 
leadership and of the ‘socialist path’.) 

Some support is given to this analysis by the People’s Daily 
editorial of 1 July 1957. It said: ‘From 8 May to 7 June, our paper 
and all Party papers carried out exactly this policy [not to publish 
counterblasts to criticisms] in accordance with the directive of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee. The purpose is to let the 
evil spirits and demons of all kinds ‘‘contend freely” and to let 
the poisonous weeds gain a luxuriant growth so that the people 
will be startled at such things in the world and will take action to 
wipe out these low scamps. . . Some say: this is a dark plot. We 
say: this is an open plot. For we told the enemy beforehand: 
demons can be wiped out only when they are let out of the cage, 
and poisonous weeds can only be got rid of when they are allowed 
to come out of the soil. Do peasants not weed several times a 
year?” 

While the sinister language of this editorial is itself suggestive of 
a plot, one of its contentions seems to be correct: namely, that the 
Communist Party had never concealed its aim that the object of 
free criticism was the ultimate victory of the correct line of 
Marxist truth; that Mao, however unguarded his remarks had 
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been, had never implied that all criticisms would be allowed to be 
voiced unrefuted. 

There is the evidence, first, of a number of editorials published 
in the People’s Daily between the date of Mao’s speech and the 
invitation to the non-Communists to air their views.! These 
emphasized the need for non-Communists to continue to pursue 
Marxist ideological studies. One said bluntly: ‘What should the 
intellectuals learn? . . . we consider the study of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism indispensable.’? Clearly, Mao had not sanctioned any abandon- 
ment of the State philosophy. In another editorial the leadership 
of the Party was reaffirmed. ‘Of course, one should not set respect 
for the independent and equal position of the democratic parties 
against the leading role of our Party in the political life of the 
whole country.”* 

Even more convincing evidence is provided by the speeches of 
Chang Po-chiin and Lo Lung-chi to the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference just after they had heard Mao’s speech. 
Chang had this to say on the leadership of the Party: “There is a 
sort of contrary view that there is not enough democracy. In- 
asmuch as democracy is to be developed, why stress the leadership 
of the Communist Party? Why stress democratic centralism? This 
way of speaking is welcome in a capitalist society, but we are not 
following the capitalist road but a socialist democratic road under 
the guidance of the working class.’* No anti-‘rightist’ could have 
put it better. That Lo Lung-chi was clear how far he could go is 
evidenced by the pains he took to ensure in advance that he would 
not be misunderstood. “The criticism of individual Party members, 
no matter whether such criticism is proper or not, does not mean 
opposition to the Party, much less counter-revolution.’® These two 
men clearly perceived the frontiers of criticism. 

Others apparently did not, and a dispute developed among 
non-Communist dons which brought forth a significant article 
by Teng Ch’u-min. He wrote: ‘Chairman Mao’s speech I heard 
personally. Chairman Mao stated that the poisonous plants grew 
just as much as the beautiful flowers but the peasants weed 
every year, and that it actually will not do to tell the poisonous 


‘Strengthen ideological and political work in the schools’, 29 March 1957; 
‘Educators must receive education’, 6 April 1957; “Industrialists and business 
men should continue to remould themselves and render acitve service’, 22 April 
1957. . 

* People’s Daily, 6 April 1957. 3 ibid., 26 April 1957. 
* ibid., 19 March 1957. 5 ibid., 23 March 1957. 
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plants not to grow—you can just go ahead and cut them. He also 
stated that idealism, the opposite of dialectical materialism, should 
be criticized, and it would be a mistake if it were not.’! The simi- 
larity between his reference to peasants weeding every year and 
that in the People’s Daily editorial of 1 July 1957 is obvious. 

One may conclude, therefore, that Mao in his speech did not 
say that any criticism would be accepted. Neither he nor the 
Communist Party in its official journal suggested that any of the 
regime’s basic tenets had been abandoned. Consequently, one 
must reject the idea that the call to critics to speak out was merely a 
trick. Nevertheless, one must assume that Mao’s original remarks 
were sufficiently unguarded to allow people less astute than Chang 
Po-chiin and Lo Lung-chi to be confused. In particular, it seems 
likely that the six criteria were omitted from the original speech, 
not in order to lead people astray, but because Mao assumed that 
the frontiers of criticism must after seven years be fairly clearly 
defined. 

In his controversy with other dons, Teng Ch’u-min said: ‘After 
hearing Chairman Mao’s report, some of us might be inclined to 
think that Chairman Mao only encouraged us to ‘‘bloom”’, but as 
far as I can see there is “‘close” in “‘bloom’’. For example, the grass 
should be weeded just as idealism should be criticized.’? Further- 
more he suggested that four criteria should be laid down to guide 
criticism; it seems unlikely that he would have suggested them if 
Mao had already provided the official six. 


THE CHANG PO-CHUN/LO LUNG-CHI ALLIANCE 


It is possible to imagine that a number of people were led astray 
by the looseness of Mao’s remarks and the general atmosphere of 
relaxation of pressure on non-Communists that accompanied the 
launching of the rectification campaign. But it is hard to picture 
Chang Po-chiin and Lo Lung-chi, politicians whose astuteness is 
attested by their present positions within the regime, being among 
them. After all, they clearly indicated that they had not misunder- 
stood Mao’s speech. 

An examination of the criticisms which they made and which 
have now been held against them deepens the mystery. For it is 
quite clear that the two men, far from being ‘rightists’, never 


‘ Kuang Ming Daily, 26 April 1957. 
* Remarks reported in Kuang Ming Daily, 21 April 1957. His use of the term 


‘bloom’ is derived from Mao Tse-tung’s phrase: ‘Let the hundred schools con- 
tend; let the hundred flowers bloom together.’ 
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strayed from the narrow path of fellow-travelling orthodoxy. 
Chang, for instance, has been accused of wanting to destroy the 
leadership of the Communist Party with his proposal for a ‘political 
planning institute’. But leaving aside Chang’s denial that this was 
his intention, the scanty reports of his scheme make it clear that it 
was merely a means to allow the democratic parties greater 
participation in political work—a proposal well within the bounds 
of the Communist Party’s policy towards the democratic parties of 
long-term co-existence and mutual supervision. 

In his confession to the National People’s Congress, Lo Lung- 
chi felt compelled to admit as his major fault a suggestion that a 
committee of members of the Standing Committees of the Congress 
and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference should 
be set up to consider wrongs committed during the campaign 
against counter-revolutionaries. By not asking the original Party 
organs to right the wrongs done, he had attempted to negate the 
Party’s leadership; this was the accusation levelled against him, 
and he accepted it. Yet the version of Mao’s speech published only 
a month previously contained an identical proposal. 

A similar analysis can be applied to Chu An-p’ing, who has 
been depicted as the tool of the Chang-Lo alliance. At a forum on 
1 June 1957, Chu attacked the concept of the ‘Party empire’. The 
tone of his remarks and the fact that he had the boldness to address 
them specifically to Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai encourage one 
to believe that he was, as was alleged in the accusation against him, 
attacking the leadership of the Communist Party. In fact he made 
it clear that this was not his intention. He said: ‘I think a party 
leading a nation is not the same thing as a party owning the 
nation.’ In other words, it is quite all right for the Communist 
Party to lead the nation, but they should not occupy every post and 
thus exclude all non-Communists. Again, this is quite in accord- 
ance with the Communists’ announced line towards the other 
parties.” A further proof of the validity of the suggestion that these 
three men did not utter ‘rightist’ views is provided by their 
accusers. One is struck by the frequency with which they have to 
say that Chang’s and Lo’s acceptance of, say, Communist Party 
leadership is merely superficial. 

Even the suggestion that Chang and Lo combined with Chu 


1 People’s Daily, 16 July 1957. : ; y 
2 See the fuller version of Chu’s remarks published in People’s Daily, 2 June 
1957. 
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to incite the people and disseminate anti-Communist views does 
not really stand up to examination. Chu An-p’ing is accused of 
‘lighting fires’ under the guidance of the Chang-Lo alliance; it is 
suggested that by sending reporters to nine cities to hold forums 
he was inciting the people. But there was no reason why he should 
not, as a newspaper editor, aid the rectification campaign in this 
way. The real grievance against him is that the views that his 
reporters uncovered were far more critical of the regime than the 
Communist Party found acceptable. 

As for Chang and Lo, they are hard put to it in their confessions 
to point to evidence of their alliance. It would seem likely that the 
two men are rather ambitious and saw in the new role assigned to 
the democratic parties a chance for fresh personal advancement. 
They worked together within the China Democratic League to 
encourage ‘blooming’ and ‘contending’; but no accuser has yet 
proved the allegation that they led a nation-wide plot against the 
Communist Party. Certainly the two men have not confessed to it. 
In fact Lo Lung-chi said: ‘In the explanations made by many 
persons in the press the term “‘Chang-Lo alliance”’ has been freely 
used, and it is believed that this alliance is the supreme direct- 
ing organ for the rampant offensive against the Party. . . I suggest 
that the leading party and the people make a thorough investiga- 
tion. If anything is found that tends to show my deliberate con- 
cealment of certain schemes and plots in the Chang-Lo alliance 
I am prepared to receive the due punishment.”? 


THE COMMUNISTS’ NEED FOR A PLOT 


If Chang and Lo are then comparatively blameless, why have 
these harsh accusations been levelled at them? Many people did 
infringe Mao’s six criteria and could genuinely be called ‘rightists’. 
Why the need to manufacture the idea of the plot? And why 
accuse two such unpromising candidates as its leaders? 

Answers to these questions must perforce be speculations; but a 
consideration of the general situation resulting from the launching 
of the rectification campaign suggests fairly plausible ones. The 
Communist Party suddenly found itself faced with a completely 
unexpected crisis in the universities. Undisturbed by the fears 
that restrained many of their elders from voicing their true views, 
the students quickly started to criticize the leadership of the 
Communist Party, and socialism. Encouraged by their teachers 

' In his confession published in People’s Daily, 16 July 1957. 
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and by reports of similar activities in other universities, they 
demanded the abolition of Party leadership of education and the 
abandonment of political courses at the universities. At Peking 
University, a ‘Hundred Flowers Society’ was formed to ‘struggle 
for democracy, freedom, and human rights with the Party’. At 
Nanking University, Marxism-Leninism was described as ‘a 
theory of the capitalist society, it is now out of date’.? Riots 
occurred at schools as well as universities, the most serious being 
one at Hanyang in which Communist officials were beaten up. The 
school’s vice-principal and two other men have since been executed 
for inciting this riot. 

The seriousness of the situation is confirmed by the remarks 
made at a conference of professors held by Chang Po-chiin on 
6 June 1957. Fei Hsiao-t’ung, the famous anthropologist, said: 
‘The university students have been set in motion and their 
feelings have been worked up. . . Once the students are aroused to 
action the situation is likely to deteriorate. The students are look- 
ing for leaders everywhere; if teachers join in there will be bigger 
trouble. Of course it is easy to put it down. Three million soldiers 
will put it down, but public support will go and the Party’s 
prestige among the masses will be finished.’* 'T'wo other professors 
compared the situation to that on the eve of the May Fourth 
Movement (the episode in 1919 when students led a nation-wide 
protest against the award of Germany’s possessions in Shantung 
to Japan). As one said: ‘If the students appear in the streets and are 
followed by the masses, things will get beyond control.’ 

While the Communists have admitted the widespread nature 
of this student discontent,‘ they have asserted that it was a case of 
the majority being led astray by a minority of ‘rightists’. Obviously, 
it would be too damaging to admit such general disaffection among 
the students without explaining it away. It would seem probable 
that it was necessary to posit the existence of a nation-wide plot to 
account for this unpleasant phenomenon. (‘The Chang-Lo alliance 
was linked even with the Hanyang riot; yet though the local leaders 
of the riot were executed its ultimate ‘instigators’ still retain their 
ministerial posts.) It would seem reasonable to assume, further, 
that the Communist decision to put a stop to ‘blooming’ and ‘con- 
tending’ was motivated by an evaluation of the situation similar to 


? New China News Agency, 27 June 1957. 

2 Wen Hui Pao, 29 June 1957. 

* A report of the conference was carried by the People’s Daily on 4 July 1957. 
* See, for instance, An Tzu-wen in Chinese Youth, No. 17, 1957. 
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that of the professors at Chang’s conference. ‘They did not want 
to take any chances of the students leading more general riots. 

Why were Chang and Lo chosen for the roles of chief plotters? 
One can only suggest that since these two men were clearly direct- 
ing two major democratic parties in the implementation of 
‘blooming’, it would have been impossible to accuse anyone else of 
using their leadership of these parties to attack the Communist 
Party. It may well have been the connection between the two men 
and the newspapers the Kuang Ming Daily and Wen Hui Pao that 
was the decisive factor; for it was reports in these newspapers that 
indicated the widespread nature of unrest.! 


A SPLIT WITHIN THE COMMUNIST PARTY? 


One further question that deserves consideration is whether or 
not the Communist leaders disagreed over the decision to halt 
criticism. There was certainly evidence before the launching of 
the rectification campaign that high-level cadres were not too happy 
about it, and a warning was issued to them in the columns of the 
People’s Daily: ‘Leading personnel who fail to see or are unable to 
solve correctly the internal contradictions within the ranks of the 
people are undoubtedly in danger politically. The danger arises 
not only from their lagging behind history but from the possi- 
bility of becoming dizzy with success because the revolutionary 
victory has made them leaders of the people.’? 

After the counter-attack on the ‘rightists’ started, two of the 
latter alleged that Mao had been forced to agree to it by Liu 
Shao-ch’i, the Party’s First Deputy-Chairman and Mao’s heir 
apparent, and P’eng Chen, the Mayor of Peking and a member of 
the Politburo.* One might imagine that Mao Tse-tung would be 
reluctant to take a step calculated to destroy any chance of success 
for his moderate line. But whether he would have wanted to con- 
tinue the line in the face of the obvious dangers is another matter. 
On this point it will be safer to wait for further evidence before 
suggesting that there really has been a top-level split within the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

R. L. MacF. 


* Chang Po-chiin was a Director of the Kuang Ming Daily; P’u Hsi-hsiu, a 
close friend of Lo Lung-chi, was a senior member of the staff of the Wen Hui Pao. 

® People’s Daily, editorial, 23 April 1957. 

® See reports of the remarks of Ch’ien Wei-ch’ang in the People’s Daily, 
17 July 1957, and of those of Hsii Liang-ying in the same paper on 29 July 1957. 
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